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ABSTRACT 

Three studies were conducted to examine variables 
that facilitate or hamper interaction between disabled and 
able-bodied college students. In study 1, 100 able-bodied Ss 
completed two adjective checklists identifying socially desirable and 
undesirable characteristics; a second group 'of 94 abled-bodied Ss 
were tested using another set of traits. Disabled students , were 
characterized as aloof, introverted, lazy, submissive, ingenuous, and 
unassuming. Questionnaires completed by 24 disabled and 45 
able-bodied students in study 2 revealed that disabled students 
tended to be older than the average college student and that they had 
many more able-bodied than' disabled friends. Disabled and able-bodied 
students agreed on appropriate? behaviors. The third study examined a 
measure of self-efficacy in interacting socially with physically 
disabled students. The measure was found to have internal consistency 
but only discriminant and concurrent validity for females. (CL) 
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ABSTRACT 



College students v;ho have na physical disability often 
avoid contact with physically disabled students due to negative 
attitudes, lack of social skills, nnd social anxiety. As many 
architectural barriers are being removed from institutions of 
higher education, contact between disabled and non-disbaled 
students is expected to increase • 

In order to improve the quality of social interaction, a 
better understanding of attitudes is needed and the components 
of effective interpersonal behavior of both physically disa- 
bled and able-bodied students need to be identified. This se- 
ries of studies is a preliminary examination of variables which 
facilitate or hamper interaction between disabled (wheelchair 
usei3) and able-bodied students in , college and university set- 
tings. The behavior and attitudes of disabled and able-bodied 
students wore assessed to 1) underytand stereotyping, 2) deter- 
mine the components of effective interpersonal behavior between 
disabled and able-bodied students and 3) develop a measure of 
self-efficacy in relating to disabled students. 

In Study 1> 19^ able-bodied students were tested to deter- 
mine stereotypes of physically disabled students. Subjects in- 
dicated traits which characterize either male or female college 
students who are either confined to a wheelchair or have no phys- 
ical disability. 

In Study 2, the components of effective interpersonal be- 
havior between physically disabled and able-bodied students were 
investigated. Disabled and able-bodied college students were 
interviewed in order to generate a list of common social situa- 
tions and interpersonal behaviors in academic settings. Based 
on this list, an objective questionnaire was designed. Behaviors 
of physically disabled and able-bodied students were included. 
This questionnaire was completed by 2^ disabled and ^5 able- 
bodied (3i of whom had had significant contact with disabled 
people and 14 of whom had not) coJJlege students in order to deter- 
mine which social situations occ&V frequently, and which behav- 
■ors of disabled and able-bodied students are appropriate or in- 
appropriate. 

The objective of Study 3 was to develop a measure of self- 
efficacy in interacting with physically disabled college students. 
136 able-bodied ^students completed, in addition to some other 
measures, a ^9. item self-efficacy questionnaire in 1 of 4 exper- 
imental conditions I interaction with a male or female college 
student who is either confined to a wheelchair or has no phys- 
ical disability. Preliminary psychometric information on this 
measure is presented. 

The implications of the results for the design of valid 
social skills training programs to facilitate interaction between 
physically disabled and able-bodied students are discussed. 
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Goals 

ThG purpose of this study ^/nr, to find out 
about stereotyping of physically disabled (wheel- 
chair user) college students. 

Method 

100 able-bodied college students were ad- 
ministered 2 adjective checklists^ One checklist 
consisted of 85 socially desirable traits, the 
other of 85 socially undesirable ones. Subjects 
completed the checklists in one of ^ experimental 
conditions! stimulus person physically disabled 
(wheelchair user) male, disabled female,, able- 
bodied mala and able-bodied female college student.. 

Vi- 

A second group of 9^ able-bodied students was 
tested under the same conditions: however, a 
second set of traits v/ere used. Thus, dataware 
available on I70 socially desirable and 170 un- 
desirable traits. Traits from Anderson's (19^3), 
Wiggins' (1979) and Conte and Plutchik's (I98I) 
lists were used. 




Results 



. QuQStion I t When ablG-bodiad students make trnit attributionn about dlcablod 
and able-bodiGd male and female college students, which is the more salient 
grouping variable, gendor or disability? 



Table 1 



Number of Socially 
-Desirable Traits in 

n n m n n n 


Number of Socially 
Undesirable Traits in 
Common 


Stimulus Disabled Able-bodied 
Person Female Male 


Disabled Able-bodied 
Female Male 


Disabled Male 




Observed Frea • l6 7 
Expected Freq. (9.98) (13-C2) 


1? 3 
(11.61) (8.39) 


Able«-bodied Female 




Observed Freq. 20 ^0 
Expected Freq.. (26.02) (33»98: 


1 10 
(6.39) (^.61) 


= 3.89» df = 1, £ <..0l*> 


x£ = 1^*79. df = ^» £ /.•OOl 


Answer li For both socially desirable and undesirable traits i disability is 
more important than gender. 


Question 2i How do able-bodied college students perceive disabled male and 
female college- students, compared to able-bodied students? 


Table 2 




Mean Number of Socially 
Deairablst Traits 
Attributed 


r^ean Number of Socially 
■Undesirable Traits 
Attributed 


fo: Disabled Able-bodied 


Disabled Able-bodied 


teles 22.99 31.78 
Femiiles 27.20 33*13 


27.^^2 23.70 
20.99 20.39 

1 .u -n. „„ , 


iMales <^ Females, £<.001 
Disabled ' -^i Able-bodied, o ^•001- 
•^Irtteraction, p <.05 
Dis. males Dis. Femalea ^ Able. 
>ales = Able. Females, d <. .01 


Males > Females, 0 <.001 

Interaction, d <.05 

Dis. Mal^3G > Able. Males> 

Dis* jema'.as - Able. 

Females, r .< .05 



Answer 2i Disabled students are seen less positively than able-bodied ?itudenxs« 
Disabled male students are seen both more nep-atively and less posivively than 
any other group. 



^u^stion 3i To what extont am the interpersonal charateristics attributed to 
k aab loa 3tud«at3 aimilr.r to thor.G attributed to able-bodiod ntudsnta? . 



Si 



Ta ble 3 

Wiggins' (1979) Circuinplex Model of 
I n t e r p'e r 3 o n;il T r --i i t s ^ 

K = Able-bodied Males a;jd Females > 
Disabled Males Fema.'.^'d, 2*^-^^ 

(t^ - Disabled toles and Fema.lfss 
both > Able-'bodied Males and 
Females (£ < .01). Numbora in 
brackets are social desirability 
values. The higher, the better. 



Table k 



■MSP 



1 1 



I - 



a 



Conte & Plutchik's (1991) Circur.- 
plex M odel of Interpersonal Traits 

A ~ endorsed by y oT Ss for 
both Male and Female Able- 
bodied students, and by <c 39?^ 
for either Male or Female Dis- 
abled students. 
^ = As in abbve note, but for 
Disabled and Able-bodied 
students , respectively. 
> = L .= endorsed by ^ W of 
Ss for both fele and Female 
Abl-3-bodied and Disabled 
students. 
Numbers in brackets are social 
desirability values (Anderson, 
1968). The higher,, .the better. 



Answer 3 » V/hen interpersonal traits are characterized in a circumplex fashion, 
it is evident that disabled and able-bodied students are seen not only as 
very different, but as having '*opposite'* characteristics. Furthermore, 
characteristics attributed to disabled students are less socially desirable 
than' those attributed to able-bodied students. These ^findings are highly ■ 
robust: they are based on 2 different circumplex models of interpersonal 
characteristics, on 2 different samples of subjects and on 2 different 
methodologies. 



EKLC 
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.QuoQ-fcion What npociric tr??J.tJ7 aro commo nly attrli^utori to riinaDiod, Dur noz 
to ablG-bodied atudenta? What trriitrj -irc? u-jimonly attributed to ablo-bodied, 
but not to diaablQd otudontn? Whit traltji do both jfjrou-pfj havo in common? 



Table 5 \ 

^— ^ ^ — 

Traits Attributod cy Able-bodied Students 

To Male & Female Disabled To Doth Dis.lbled and Able- To Male & Female Able- 
Students (But Not to "Able- bodied Male & Female bodied Students (But Not 

bodied)'^' Students'^ to Disabled)-* 



Socially Desirable Traits 



1 Quiet 63?i 

2 Hone£3t '-^'9% 

3 Gentlehearted ^5% 
k Softhearted ^5% 

5 Non-Qgbtistical ' ^(•3^ 

6 Undemanding 



1 Mature 

2 Hacd-working 

3 Likable 

^ Self-disciplined 

5 Wt^ll-mannered 

6 Good-natured 

7 Polite 



63% 


1 


Gapab].'> 


60fv 


2 


Talka' 


57 fo 


3 


Outgoi ig 


53% 




Sociable 


5i% 


5 


Fun-to-be-v'i 


^9% 


6 


ProtJd 


^'6% 


7 


desirable 


8 


Good-looking 




9 


Self-ansiTred 




10 


Attrac ci ve 




11 


Intellig'^nt 




12 


Amusing 




13 


Bright 






Curious 






Decent 




16 


Independent 




17 


Optimistic 




i8 


Easy-going 




19 


Aggressive 




20 


Energetic 




21 


Humorous 




22 


Happy 




23 


Popular 






Dependable 



77% 
73% 



60% 
5Q% 
i8% 
'7% 
57% 
56% 
53% 

53f^ 
51% 
51% 
51^ 

^9% 
k9% 
k8% 
Lt-7% 
Lt-7% 
^7% 
kk% 

^3% 
kZ% 



Undesirable Traits 



1 


Isolated 


QQ% 


2 


Lonely 


76% 


3 


Helpless 


75% 


if 


Silent 


73^ 


t 


Depressed 


69% 


Unpopular 


68% 


7 


Distant 


6o% 


3 


Shy 


60% 


9 


Unappealing 


55% 


10 


Unsociable 


55fo 


11 


Nervous 


5^0 


12 


Unaggressive 


53% 


13 


Insecure 


51% 


lit 


Dependent 


^9% 


15 


Unhappy 


^9% 



None 



1 


Loudmouthed 


62f: 


2 


Conceited 


59% 


3 


Demanding 


55% 




Argumentr,tivf5 


5^% 


> 
6 


Over-confident 


51^ 


Phony 


^9% 


7 


Complair ..:g 


^9% 


8 


Bossy 


^7% 


9 


Self-centered 


k7% 



^ Only those, traits which were endorsed by ^ ^0% of Ss for both mala and fe- 

disabled students and by y^39% for either niale or female able-bodied 
gruderjts are . included . ■ > 

Only those traits which were endorsed by ko% of Ss for ?11 ^ stimulus 
qersons. 

As in 1 above, but for able-b-jdied and c^trabled, respect5.vely» 

Answer^ I Fewer socially desirable and more socially un^l^'sirable words were: 
commonxy attributed to disabled than to able-bodied students. In addition, 
while, a few socially desirable traits wer^ common to both disabled and ahU^ 
bodied students, none of the undesiraole traits were common to both grouT;3. 
ClearlJ^the stereotypes of disabled -.id of able-bodied students are very 
aifxerent. ^ 



Conclusions 



Disabled otudentvT, both maloa and fomalon, aro porcoivcd an hr^vinir, 
charactoristica that ;ire not only difforont from '^horici of able-^bodiod' 
students, but also less nocially doairablcj disabled mal^^j aro ocen enpo- 
cLally negatively. IndtJed, tho disabled - able-bodied distinction iji so strong 
that it over-rode even the oxi'ects of sex-role stereotypest 

Disabled students are characterized as aloof, introverted, lazy, sub- 
missive, ingenuous, and unasnumlng. These characteristics are ^-he ''opposite" 
of those attributed to able-bodied studenbs igregarious , extrovertod, aitibi- 
tious, dominant » arrogant and calculating. As people usually like and seek 
out similar others, one would expect able-bodied students to avoid or limit 
their contact with disabled classmates. Preconceptions can influence inter- 
action, if it does take place. As stereotypes tend , to persist in the absence 
of exposure to contradictory evidence, information on factors which facili- 
tate interaction Is needed. 
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Situations and Behaviors 
Goals 

The /^oals of this study were to identify 

1) comnonly occuring situationn invoivin^"^ 
pliysically disablod and nbie-bodicd collo/iic 
students (datin;^ wao n t includod; this is tho 
subject of one of our ongoing studios and 

2) frequent appropriate and inappropriate 
social behaviors by disabled and by able-bodied 
students in each situation. 




Disabled and able-bodied college students 
were interviewed in order to generate a list of 
common social situations and interpersonal beh- 
aviors in academic settings. Based on this list, 
a lengthy objective questionnaire was designed. 
Behaviors of physicnlly disabled and able bodied 
students were included. The questionnaire v/as 
completed by 24 disabled and 45 able-bodied 
college and univovsity students (31 of whom had 
had significant contact' u-'th disabled people and 
14 of whom had not). Some subjects ( 30*^4) had 
already left college. Subjects r^.ted (on 6 point 
scales) hov; often each of 51 social situations 
occured and hov; often various behaviors by both 
able bodied and disabled students ocf:ured. For- 
each behavior, subjects also raced (on. 6 point 
scales) the appropriateness of each response- 
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Results 



Quostion li Whjit art) tho 


ruiliont anpoc l:i 


of tho 


ijaini,-»lo? 










Tablo I 












Sampl 


0 Charac tori,:; ticn 








=5 S3 s 3 =: S3 S3 r: ar: =:r3 ssa r: =2tst=z:r3ir =: =: 1 














Disabled^ 


Able- 
With 


•bodied « 
Contact 


Able-bodied 
Without Contact 




P4alo 


Female 


Male 


Fomalo 


Male 


Female 


# Of Sg 
Ago (x) 


28 


10 
28 


10 
28 


21 
28 


8 


6 


Years Disabled 

X 

Range 2 


12 

:-29 


23 










Disabled Friends 

X 

% Who Have 


1.8 

50?^ 


1.^ 

70?; 


1.6 

78?^ 


1.6 

70?; 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Able-bodied Friends 

A. 

% Who Have 


6.6 

100?^ 


9.6 ■ 

100??; 


9.^ 

100^ 


■ /i.6 

100?^ 


7*5 

100?^ 


8.5 

100% 


Disabled Acquaintances 
T 

Who' Have 


i^.i^ 


6.5 


8.7 

100^ 


2.8 

80% 


.6 

^'0% 


1.3 

67f^ 


Vnl nn'^^ao1^ Wi ■^h HI <^ph1 aH 




50% 


80^ 


5Q% 


0% 




Have Disabled Relative-' 


0% 


0% 


10% 


19% 


0% 


0% 


Comfort Level With 
Disabled Students 
Able-bodied Students 


3.65 
3*85 


3. 10 
3.00 


3.5 
2.8p 


3.95 


303 
^.29 


3.00 
3-50 



Wheelchair users - miscellaneous disorders. 
^ Subjects who either have a disabled'friend or close relative or who have 

worked as volunteers- with physically disabled people 
3 Immediate family. 

^ Ratings from 1 to 6. The higher the nore comfortable. 



Answer li All students in the sample had spent a minimum of 1 
lege. The majority of respondents were in their late twentie 
college students, this is not unusual, ^•any disabled students 
years in special facilities for the disabled, 2) finished the 
diplomas by taking correspondence courses, 3) spent lengthy s 
hospital, thereby interrupting , their education, and ^) have t 
academic load in college. Since able-bodied students who have 
with disabled students were, ^ for the most part, solicited by 
subjects, it is hardly surprising thax they would be of simil 
able-bodied subjects who have had little or no contact with d 
constitute an ad-hoc comparison group. This group was include 
generation, and not as a true '^control'* or comparison group. 



year at. col.-' 
s. For disabled 

1 ) have spent 
ir high school 
tretches of time 
aken ^a reduced 

had contact 
the disabled 
ar age » The < 
isabied students 
d for hypothesis 



Disabled students, like the bodied, have many more able-bodied than 

disabled friends. They also arts just as comfortable with able^budied as with 
disabled students. Thus, the notion that, "Disabled people prefer to be with 
their own kind," certainly appears to be untrue, at least for college studeiits. 
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quofiti. on I What arrj tho pnychomo trie prapnr t; i. f? n ol' Uim (ih'jm t/i onn.'i i, V 

Tablo 2 



Pnychomotrlc Uritn 



s: ij x:: n Ti ;:3 :3 in in: r j :~ n r.7 r:: r-: rr r: r.T.*j r: r: tn t.i r: -r: -a t"; 



Critoria ^ Spearman' ^ 2 

Togt-ratent Reliability (12 Social Situationa) .799 .^-^5 

Ranking of Froquoncioa of Social Situationa 

Ajlo-bodied Student Initiatoa Behavior (19 Situationa) 

By Disabled Male and Femalo Subjects .79^ <«0^ 

By Able-bodied tole and Female Subjects with Contact,82^ *^*'01 

By Disabled and Able-bodied Subjects with No-Contact ,853 <«0^- 

Disabled Student Initiates Behavior (32 Situations) 

By Disabled Male and Female Subjects . 7^^^> <*^^ 

By Able-bodied Male, and Female Subjects witli Contact ,60^ <'.01 

Bu Disabled and Able-bodied Subjects with No-Contact • 720 ^.Ol 

^ Spearman's Coefficient of rank correlation. 



Answer 2 x As this was an exploratory, prt-liminary measure, little psycho- 
metric information was obtaine4. Test-retest reliability and rankings of 
the frequencies of social situations ■ suggest that this aspect of the measure 
is reasonably reliable. 
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QHfift t lori ') I Ik) ablo-boill.ftt m t.udnn t,M Know wlm L bdlwi v 1 o rn hy .il; l.tj-hod I, «ni p«H)pl.t) 
l;owMr'(r Tll:iabl.ud pDOpJ.u (U'm a[)j)r'opr'l,.i Im? \U) i\\i\n\)],>ui stJMifUii.n know wh/i.t; - 
hnvlorn by (Ufjablfjd pnopl.D Lowiird ;»bl fj-i)o(,l I »m1 :i t^udori .'tr*j ;i pf)ropi;i a U?? 

Tab If? 3 



Holii t lontiivlpn y^ onfl Anpropfla ^.^^^l):J:^ Rat-Lrvn ot* KruqiUMil- Dohavlorv 



Ratingn byi 



Ablfi-bodiiia Sn 

with Contact 



Ablo-bodiod 2:j 
without Contact 



nohavlorn of Ablo bodlnd f^tudnrta 



Dlnablod So 



.ao9 



Dinabled Sn 



Behaviora of Dinablcd Students 



700** 



Pcaraon r valuoa. df 29 for bcjhaviorn of ablo-bodiod rrtudontni d_f ?.6 for 
behaviora of dinablod utudunta. , " 

£ < .01. 

Answer 3i Disabled students and able-bodied students agree on what consti- 
tutes appropriate behavior by both groups. 

Question ^ ' In frequent social situations i how appropriate are common 
behaviors? 

' Table ^ 



Social Appropriateness of Frequent Behaviors 



Ratings byi 



Disabled 
Ss 



Able-bodied 
Ss with 
Contact 



Able-bodied 
.Ss without 
Contact 



Behaviors ofi 



Able-bodied Students 

X 

SD 



( .922) 



^.915 
( .315) 



Disabled Students 

X 

SD 



( .561) 



^.309 
( .^31) 



^.500 
( .5^7) 



Scores range from 1-6. The higher, the better. 

Answer ^ 1 Frequent behaviors, by both disabled and by able-bodiexl students 1 
are socially ..appropriate . For each of the frequent social situations! a vari- 
ety of appropriate responses by able-bodied and disabled students exist. A 
manual ("Disabled - Able-bodied Student Interaction'*) of frecj^uent social situ- 
aJsions and behaviors (with social appropriateness ratings by disabled and by 
able-bodied students) is presently being prepared. 
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Question ^ % V/hat social interactions between disabled and able-bodied students 
occar often? 



Table. 5 
Frequent Social Situations 



i^:^'^'-'' Social Situation 



1 A (able-bodied student) is walking down the corridor and sees D (dis- 
abled student) wheeling toward him/her. 

2 A (able-bodied student), D (disabled student) a\d some classmates want 
to go out for dinner. The question of transportation comes up. 

3 A and D. are having a deeu discussion about their lives. 

4 A and D are talking in a corridor. ..A casually rests his/her hand on 
one of the handles of D's wheelchair. 

5' D is t.c;;lng to move his/her wheelchair up one step. A grabs the chair 
and stA.:"bS to pull. ' . 

6 D has just asked -A for help to reach a pencil sharpener on the wall. 

7 A and D sire having a deep discussion about their lives. A has just 
asked D, "What's it like to be handicapped?" 

8 The cafeteria is half full. There are people sitting alone. Some class- 
mates of D's aire sitting in 'a group at one of the tables. D has just 
bought a coffee and wants some company. 

9 D is trying to sharpen his/her' pencil The sharpener on the wall is 
too high for him/her to reach. A is nearby. 

•10 Dt one of A's classmates i is trying to move his/her wheelchair up 
one step. S/he is concentrating on what s/he * s doing. A is walking 
down the stairs. 

•- b 

11 The library is on the third floor and there is no elevator. D needs 
to track dovm an obscure reference for his/her English paper. 

12 In class^ A notices that D is sitting alone. A joins D. 

13 A and a group of students are talking about dates, sex and sports. 
D arrives • • 

1^ Having joined' a group discussing dates, sex and sports, A asks D, 
**Are you going out with anyone special?" 

15 A and D are talking in the corridor. Noting that D has to look up, 
A sits down on the floor. 

16 D has been told by A, someone s/he just met, "I see you're in a wheel- 
chair. How long have you been like that? What's wrong with you?" 

1? A and D are passing each other in the corridor. A waves a cheery 
hello, musses D's hair and says, "See you later." 

18 A and a group*"froin his/her class are planning to attend a campus get- 
acquainted party. A is organizing the students in his/her class. 
Everyone seems to be going. D arrives as the discussion progresses. 

19 A and D just met in. the cafeteria. A tells D, "It»s resQly very 
courageous of you to continue your education in spite , of all the 
diffictilties. How did you make it against such great bdds?" 



Continued 



Table 5 (cont'd) 



Rank Social Situation 

20 A smd some classmates are plarining to go out and got drunk to cele- 
brate the end of exams. Everyone is talking about v/hich bar to go • 
when D arrives. 

21 A is sitting with some friends in th,e cafeteria. D whom A doesn't 
know well comes and .ioins the group. They are introduced and shortly 
thereafter everyone leaves. A has 15 minutes before class. 

22 ..A. Is organizing the students ^in the class to meet at a campus 
acquainted party;. .D told A that s/he doesn't intend to go. A inc. ots 
that D attend. 

23 A insists on helping D move his/her wheelchair up a step, even though 
D has said s/he could manage alone. 

24 A and D have been assigned to work together on a project. 



Ranks are based on frequency ratings by both able-bodied students who have 
had contact with disabled people and by disab'led students. 

Af;swer 5 i The situations listed above encompass both "typical College** 
social situations as well as situations relating specifically to disability 
(e»g«, transportation, help, curiosity, and concerns about the wheelchair). 



Conclusioris 



Results show that disabled students tend to be older than the ''average*' 
college student. They feel comfortable with able-bodied students and, like 
the able-bodied subjects, have many more able-bodied than disabled friends. 
At least for college students » the notion that disabled people prefer "their 
own kind" appears to be untrue. 

Frequent behaviors by ^both able-bodied and disabled students v/ere 
found to be socially appropriate. In addition, .disabled and able-bodied 
students agreed on what appropriate behaviors are by both groups. This 
suggests that lack of knowledge about what constituted effective behavior 
.-is not a likely cause of social strain. Nevertheless, investigation of 
knowledge of appropriate behavior in a more typical '•college age'* sample 
seems warranted. We are, at present, investigating this issue. 
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The purpose of this study was to develop a 
a, measure of self-efficacy (Bandura, 1977) in inter- 
acting socially with physically disabled students in 
academic settings^ 

Method 

A 4? item self-efficacy questionnaire was de- 
signed. Item selection was based on interviews and 
the literature. Two scores are derived from this 
- measure I Level of Self-efficacy of items subjects 
indicate they can do comfortably) and Strength 
(degree of certainty (10-100) in being able' to do 
each task comfortably). I36 able-bodied college 
students were administered this questionnaire in . 
one of ^ experimental conditions! stimulus person 
physically disabled (wheelchair user) male, dis- 
abled female, able-bodied male, able-bodied female 
college student. Only ratings of same-aex stimulus 
persons were made. Those who completed the quest- 
ionnaire in the 2 disabled conditions also com- 
pleted the Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) 
Scale (Yuker et al., 197P) and answered questions 
concerning! 1) previous contact with disabled 
people and 2) comfort interacting with physically 
disabled and with able-bodied college students- 
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Question 1 » r.O'fi r-iiable is the questionnaire? 



raoic 1 



Ir.-:ernai Con: 


istency t s?i. 


.t-Kaif P.eliatili'y^ 


Ievel2 


Strength^ 


Disabled 






jiale 


.9^8 


.9^9 


7q male 


.980 


.990 


Able-bodied 






:.:aiB 


.977 


.060 


Female 


.9^0 


.970 



^ Spearman-Brown r- values. 

Level s number of tasks subject can do comfortably. 
3 Strength = degree of confidence (10-100) in beinff able 

to do each task. 

Answer li The questionnaire is internally consistent. 
Question Z i Kow valid is the questionnaire? 



Table 2 



0i3crimi.nant Validity Ii Ratinsrs of ielf-efficacy in 
Interacting with Disabled and with Able-bodied Students 



Level of Self-efficacy^ 


Strength of Self-efficacy2 


Disabled Able-bodied 


Disabled Abl«-bodi-d 


i'.ale 79.55 76.65 
Female 30.32 79.2** 


6^.36 5^5.75 
61.05 58.^^ 


n ranges from 20 to ^1/cell. 
£ tests. All comparisons n.s. 



|rhe higher the score, the more tasks subject was able to do. 
The higher the score, the more v-^onfident in being able to do tasks. 



•Table 3 



Discriminant Validity Hi Ratings ..of Self-efficacy in 
Interacting with Disabled Students by Able-bodied Students /• 
'rfith and Without Contact with Disabled peoole / 



sas as ssaBS^snsarsassaaxrasaaBsa Sanaa: 

Level of Seif-ef f i.cacy 


raaaasaaasasaaaaasaaaaaasaaaasasaaa 

Strength of Salf-efficacy 


■ Contact. No-Contact 


Contact No-i^ontact 


:.:ale 77.^7 78.00 
Female 37.00 63.i*7 


67. 6u- 61.95 
70.00 ^9.31 







n ranges from. 15 to 22/cell. 
Interaction, _o <.\o5 
"emaJsa with "Contact > ramales 

with >fo-Contact, d < .01 
iVales with Contact's :,;ales 'ffi'r. 
.*lo-Contact, n.s. 



ranges from 1^ to 21/cell 
Interaction, 

Contact > .Vo-'^ontact,_5 <. .05 
Females with Contact > Females 

v/ith .N*o-Contact d < .01 
.Vales with Contact"*^ :.:al3s wi-h 

!i'c— Icr-act, r..3. 
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Table ii. 



Concurrent Validityi Correlations with Other Measures 



Leval^ 



Strength^ ATDP^ 



Comfort 
v/i th 

Disabled 
Students 



Comfort 
with Able- 
bodied 
Students 



Leve 



1 



Strength 



ATDP^ 

Comfort with 

Disabled^ 

Students-^ 

Comfort with 

Able-bodied 

Students-^ 



.212 




Pearson r values. e 

Scores of Kales above and of Females below the diagonal. 
^ Level and Strength of Self-efficacy with disabled students. 
^ Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (Yuker et al., 197p)*. 
^ Ratings from, 1-6. The higher, the more comfortable. 



Answer 2\ Validity data indicate some discriminant and concurrent validity, 
but only for females. 



Conclusions 



. A preliminary step was made in the development of a measure of ^ Self- 
efficacy in interacting with physically disabled students. Further work 
(e.g., alteration of demand characteristics, item and factor analyses) 
needs to be car'ried out. The discrepancies between the response patterns 
of able-bodied male and female subjects v/arrant additional^ investigation. 
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The results of Study 1 showed that disabled students, 
both males and females i are perceived as having character- 
istics that are not only different from those of able-bodied 
students, but also less socially desirable. Disabled males 
are seen especially negatively. 

Disabled students are aharacterized as aloof, introverted 
lazy, submissive, ingenuous, and unassuming. These character- 
istics are the "opposite*' of tnose attributed to able-bodied 
students. As people usually like and seek out similar others, 
one would expect able-bodied students to avoid or limit their 
contact with their disabled classmates . Preconceptions can 
influence interacitiorv if.J.t does take place. 

The quality of social interaction is governed by numerous 
variables. In order to better understand factors which facil- 
itate or hamper social interaction beween disabled and 
able-bodied students, information on 1) the types of social 
situations which occur frequently and on 2) the nature of ap- 
propriate behaviors by both disabled and able-bodied students 
is needed. \ 

• ■ \ / 

In the second study, we obtained extensive infor^nation 

on these two variables. In stark contrast to the dismaying 

findings of the study on stereotypes, in Study 2 we found 

that not only did^disabled and able-bodied subjects agree 

about what are appropriate behaviors by both groups, but that 

frequent behaviors by both disabled and able-bodied students 

are socially appropriate. It should be noted, hov/ever, that 

our sample of able-bodied students was by no means repres^ent- 

ative of college students in general. We are, therefore, \ 

presently investigating knowledge of appropriate social 

behavior in a more typical college sample. 

The ],iterature, with some nojtable exceptions (e.g., Kleck 
Snyder), is largely^ anecdotal. N'evertheless , numerous reports 
suggest that social' interaction between " able-bodied . and 
disabled people is by no means as trouble free as is suggested 
by our data. Therefore, we intend to examine actual social 
behavior, rather than rely exclusively on self- report. The 
manual that emerged from Study 2 (frequent social situations 
and frequent and infrequent appropriate and inappropriate 
behaviors by both disabled and able-bodied students) should be 
useful in the development of a set of externally valid role- 
play scenes and an empirically based coding and scoring system 
The manual should also be of use in preparing inexperienced 
able-bodied and disabled students for interaction. 

Should social behavior between able-bodied and disabled 
students be found to be problematic, th-e factors responsible 
should be investigated. In addition to lack of knowledge^ 
concerning what is or is not appropriate, poor social skills 
may be due to *besponse inhibitiort' caused by factors such as 
1) faulty perceptions (e.g., stereotypes), 2> social-evaluative 
anxiety, and 3) cognitive variables, such as expectation of 
negative consequences, negative self-statements, and feelings 
of being incapable (lack. of self-efficacy). Our attempt to 
•develop measures of stereotyping, of self-efficacy, and of 
knowledge of appropriate social behaviors are part of the 
investigation of factors which hamper or facilitate social 
interaction between able-bodied and disabled college students. 
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